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BOLD GOOD PIRATE 

Dan Tempest of The Buccaneers 


' Not so long ago 29-year-old 
Robert Shaw was a Shakespearean 
actor getting used to the stage at 
Stratford and the Old Vic, and 
thoroughly enjoying the tours 
abroad that both companies fre¬ 
quently undertake. 

Then one day he was one of 


several well-known actors invited 
to play the leading role—a bold 
buccaneer—in the pilot film of a 
proposed series for television. The 
series was intended for weekly 
showing in Britain and the United 
States. 

. Well, that first film was sent to 
America, and the sponsors there 
asked Bob to appear in the entire 
series, which has now become ex¬ 
tremely popular. Its title, of 
course, is The Buccaneers. 

As Dan Tempest, Robert is the 
swashbuckling master of a pirate 
galleon, the Sultana. He swings 
from the rigging, knife in teeth, to 
do battle with his enemies, and 


generally behaves with ferocious 
violence. . Yet viewers everywhere 
like him—probably because he is 
something of a superman and fights 
for good causes. 

Not a day passes in his working 
life when he is not engaged in 
some fighting, for he has never had 
anyone standing in 
for him. “I always 
do the fighting 
myself,” he told our 
correspondent. But 
he has got a double 
to stand in for him on 
the ship, which is 
located at Falmouth. 
“That’s because there 
is never time for me 
to leave the studio,” 
he added. 

Being Dan Tem¬ 
pest is an even 
tougher job, though, 
than most people 
imagine. Bob’s day 
begins at 6.30 in the 
morning, because he 
has to report at the 
studios an hour later. 
Once there, he prac¬ 
tises and polishes-up 
lines—six to seven pages of them 
—which he started learning the 
night before, after arriving home 
late! 

But it is not all work and 
he keeps fresh and fit by play¬ 
ing squash three to four times a 
week, golf at weekends, and an 
occasional game of soccer. During 
one weekend recently he managed 
all three sports! 

Actually, boats and sea, and all 
things nautical have always been 
Bob Shaw’s main hobby. He was 
brought up in Cornwall, and, 
believe it or not, there have been 
real skull and crossbones pirates 
among his ancestors. 


Peter Pouter 
picks his 
perch 

Peter Pouter the Pigeon has 
lately become one of London 
Transport’s minor problems. 

Normally, Peter lives under the 
eaves of a building in Trafalgar 
Square, but three or four months 
ago he lost all his tail feathers. 

Now many birds which live a 
community life seem to dislike any 
individual showing a marked 
difference from themselves. Rooks, 
for instance, will always mob and 
kill any afflicted or crippled rook, 
and pigeons are likely to do the 
same with their own kind. 

So Peter, when he lost his tail 
feathers, was taking no chances 
with his comrades. One afternoon 
he came flying over the steps lead¬ 
ing into the booking-hall of a 
London Tube station, and settled 
down for the night. 

PUT ON WEIGHT 

Thereafter, he came into the 
Underground to roost every after¬ 
noon until the passengers noticed 
him. They began to feed him. 
Peter put on weight. His tail 
feathers grew. And when they had 
grown, which took a couple of 
months, he returned to the com¬ 
munity roosts in the Square, and 
nobody in the pigeon world up 
there remembered anything to 
make them molest him. 

But Peter remembered where 
the food was good and plentiful, 
and there was no competition. So 
he no longer joins the daily fights 
and scramble for the peanuts and 
popcorn and breadcrumbs at the 
foot of Nelson’s statue. He still 
feeds in the Underground. 

But his daily appearances do not 
make the rush-hour any easier for 
the London Transport officers. 



Robert Shaw with a model of the Sultana 


PARISHES IN THE ARCTIC 


The Bishop of the Arctic, Dr. 
Donald Marsh, describes his 
annual journey into the frozen 
north of Canada as the toughest in 
the-world. He goes to visit the 
Eskimo parishes of his huge 
diocese in winter because he then 
finds the people at home, near the 
trading posts, and more ready to 
meet him than in spring or summer, 
when they are on the move. 

From his office in Toronto, Dr.' 
Marsh administers over two mil¬ 
lion square miles of territory, from 
Yukon to Labrador, and from 
James Bay in the south to the 
northern limits of Canada. He 
flies out from Toronto in a small 
aircraft which lands on the frozen 
lakes. 

. One of his early calls is at 
Somerset Island,' far inside the 
Arctic - Circle, where a young 


Englishman, Donald Whitbread, is 
in charge of a parish of 200,000 
square miles, but with only 800 
. people, all Eskimos. 

. Donald Whitbread divides his 
Eskimos into three categories, 
according to ancient tradition. 
There are “the people of where 
there are seals “people of the 
calm water”; and “people who 
have the making of pots ”, His 
nearest clerical neighbour is the 
Rev. Peter Emmerson at Cam¬ 
bridge Bay, three hundred miles 
south-west, and another 375 miles 
west from there is. Jack Sperry at 
Coppermine on the mainland, 
about whom the C N has already 
given news. 

These three young men build 
their own igloos and shoot their 
own food. 

When the Bishop goes to Cam¬ 


bridge Bay he has hardly enough 
space in the tiny chapel for all who 
want to be confirmed. There are 
no benches or chair's in the chapel, 
and the women sit on the floor in 
one corner, while the men range 
themselves round the walls, half 
' squatting or kneeling. Then there 
are the babies to be baptised. The 
last time the Bishop came, a glass 
of water was brought over from 
the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
warehouse, and it had to be 
brought quickly or it would have 
frozen in the cold air. 

The Bishop of the Arctic is 
always passing from confirmation 
to baptism and then to marriage 
almost without a stop. Time is 
precious in the Arctic parish for 
his next landing-place is nearly 
always at least three hundred 
• miles away. 


SLAVE OF THE LAB 


Mechanical hands at Harwell 


Many of us have tried experi¬ 
ments in the lab. at school, and 
know that the tasks of handling 
test-tubes and flasks, of weighing 
and measuring, are not always 
easy. But when radio-active 
materials are being handled there 
is the added difficulty of protect¬ 
ing the human body from their- 
harmful effects. 

To overcome this, a wonderful 
device has been brought into use at 
the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell. A remote 
control mechanism known as the 
Master Slave Manipulator, it can 
do the most delicate tasks through 
a protective screen several feet 
thick. 

The scientist stands outside the 


laboratory, places his fingers 
inside the controls and transmits 
any movement—from pouring a 
liquid (as seen in the picture below) 
to putting a stopper in a bottle 
—to the apparatus inside. 

Where a big laboratory has to be 
used and all corners of it are not 
visible through the transparent 
screen, a stereoscopic TV camera 
unit can be employed. But the new 
slave of the lab. promises more 
wonders still; it wilt soon be possi¬ 
ble for the scientists to do this 
delicate work at a distance of half 
a mile if necessary. 

The slave's skilful hands are 
made of light alloys and stainless 
steel, and each one has about 500 
moving parts. 



BIBLICAL ZOO 

Four deer are to be sent to 
Jerusalem from Woburn Park, the 
Duke of Bedford’s estate near 
Luton. They are wanted for the 
Biblical Zoo, established to house 
the 1600 different creatures which 
are actually mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

These deer are believed to be 
descendants of some brought to 
Britain' from Palestine. by the 
Crusaders of old. 


SCOUTS OF GHANA 

Eighteen Scouts of Ghana are 
getting ready to represent their 
country at the World Scout 
Jubilee Jamboree to be held in 
August at Sutton Park, Warwick¬ 
shire. 

They will be among the thou¬ 
sands of Overseas Scouts who will 
stay in British homes for a week or 
ten days afterwards. 

Ghana ' has over 8000 Boy 
Scouts. 
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THE DISCOVERER 
OF PENICILLIN 

At last Scotland is to have a fitting memorial to Sir 
Alexander Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin. The 
good folk of his native place, Darvel, in Ayrshire, have by a 
fine effort raised £2637, and another £2100 has been added 
by penicillin manufacturers. This sum will be used to provide 
a memorial cairn on the farm where he was born in 1881, a 
prize fund at Darvel School, and possibly a memorial garden. 


The little Scottish town of Darvel 
is indeed proud of its greatest son. 
When he returned there in his later 
years, a world-famous scientist, the 
streets were gay with bunting and 
the whole town greeted him en¬ 
thusiastically. “It is not often now 
that I get to Darvel,” he told them, 
“ but my heart is still with you and 
with the moors beyond.” 

It was on these heather-clad 
slopes that he ran with his collie 
dog when he was a small boy, in 
these gurgling streams he learned 
to catch a trout with his bare 
hands, and across these valleys he 
tramped the four miles, there and 
back, to school at Darvel. 

The life story of this Scots lad 
who became one of the most cele¬ 
brated men of his time is well told 



The fuel shortage has meant 
more horses being used for 
haulage. This keeps Mr. Bert 
Hastings busy making horseshoes 
in the Cardiff smithy where he has 
been working for half a century. 


SHOPPING WITH £25,000,000 

Overseas visitors to Britain last 
year spent £25,000,000 in our 
shops. This sum represents one- 
third of the total amount spent by 
tourists. 

Americans were our chief cus¬ 
tomers, followed by Common¬ 
wealth visitors. Woollen goods 
and various other kinds of cloth¬ 
ing were most in demand, with 
jewellery, pottery, and sports 
equipment high on the list. 


ALAS, POOR MOBY DICK ! 

The huge plastic model of Moby 
Dick which broke adrift in the 
Canary Islands during the filming 
of Herman Melville's famous novel 
has been sighted in mid-Atlantic. 

For more than a year it has 
been drifting in the ocean currents, 
and now, half submerged, it is re¬ 
ported to have become a handy 
perch for sea birds. 


in John Rowland’s new book. The 
Penicillin Man (Lutterworth Press, 
9s. 6d.). 

We learn from this book that 
Alexander Fleming was about 14 
when he said goodbye to his dearly 
loved moorlands and went to Lon¬ 
don to live with his elder brother, 
an eye-specialist, and attended the 
Regent Street Polytechnic. But 
fearing that he was a burden on 
his brother, he left the “Poly” 
when he was 16 and got a job in a 
shipping office. 

SMALL LEGACY 

In that business he might have 
stayed, and the world might never 
have heard of penicillin, if a rela¬ 
tion had not left him a small legacy 
when he was 20. It was enough for 
him to live on for a few years, and 
his brother persuaded him to take 
up medicine. He agreed, and 
entered the Medical School of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London. 

Alexander was keener on re¬ 
search than on being a practising 
doctor, and when he qualified in 
1906 he became assistant bacterio¬ 
logist in the hospital laboratory. 
This meant earning less money 
than he would have gained as an 
ordinary doctor, but he w'as 
already a young man with a mis¬ 
sion—which was to study and con¬ 
quer disease germs. 

Twenty-two years of slow, slog¬ 
ging routine research work were to 
pass before he made his great dis¬ 
covery. It was characteristic of his 
modesty that he always referred to 
this as a stroke of luck. Often 
strangers shook his hand and 
thanked him for saving their lives, 
and he once remarked: “I don’t 
know why they do it. I didn’t do 
anything. Nature makes penicillin; 
I just found it.” 

TREASURE-TROVE 

But it is unlikely that anyone 
else would have found it. On that 
day in 1928 when he saw through 
his microscope the effect of a 
chance speck of mould, he realised 
that here was a growth which 
either killed germs or prevented 
them from multiplying. Anyone 
else might have washed the spoilt 
culture off the plate and down the 
laboratory sink. But for Alexander 
Fleming it was treasure-trove. 

The right man had his eye to the 
microscope at the right time; that 
was the stroke of luck that has 
saved millions of lives. 

Sir Alexander Fleming will be 
remembered not only as the dis¬ 
coverer of penicillin, but as the 
pioneer of the principle that suc¬ 
cessful drugs are those which kill 
germs without damaging the body’s 
natural powers of resistance. It 
was his proof of this fact that 
placed him among the immortals. 
His native town does well to 
honour his memory. 


PARLIAMENT’S 
LENGTH OF LIFE 

By the CN Political 
Correspondent 

gEVERAL new M.P.s have come to 
Westminster as a result of a 
series of by-elections which you 
have seen described in the news¬ 
papers as “the little (or pocket) 
general election.” 

The polls showed a steep fall in 
support of the Government in a 
Parliament—the second since the 
Conservatives came to power in 
1951—which is only 21 months 
old. 

But with a majority still main¬ 
tained at between 50 and 60 over 
all other parties, the Government 
is entitled (and intends) to con¬ 
tinue in office for its full term of 
five years. 

FULL TERM 

In practice no Parliament for 
the past 46 years has ever reached 
the full term of its legal existence 
except for the two wartime Parlia¬ 
ments. (The one elected in 1911 
continued until 1918, and the 1935 
Parliament .sat for ten years.) 

The Parliament elected in luly 
1945 lasted four years and seven 
months; but its successor “died” 
after only 20 months. The last 
Parliament, elected in October 
1951 went on for three years and 
seven months. 

Up to 1911 our Parliaments 
could legally sit for seven years. 
At various times there have been 
demands for annual Parliaments. 
Such a system would be quite un¬ 
workable and even chaotic, be¬ 
cause, instead of governing the 
country, the parties would be con¬ 
stantly “electioneering”; no 
sooner would one election be over 
than preparations for the next 
would begin. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

In practical terms the effective 
life of a five-year Parliament is 
about three years. Public opinion 
usually—but not always—begins 
to turn against a Government in 
the last two years of a Parliament. 

That is why modern Parliaments 
never run their full course, except 
in wartime. 

Pressure begins to mount during 
the last two years. The public gets 
restive. It tires of old policies and 
wants fresh ones. It may tire of a 
Government and demand a 
change. 

JEALOUS COMMONS 

Because some of these symptoms 
have shown—perhaps prematurely 
—in the “little election,” an M.P. 
has just asked for a general elec¬ 
tion every two years, when one- 
third of the Commons would sub¬ 
mit itself to the electorate, but Mr. 
Macmillan has rejected this pro¬ 
posal. One reason no doubt is the 
instability it would cause. 

The Commons is also jealous of 
its supremacy. In the turmoil of 
so many elections the country 
might come to regard the House of 
Lords (which is not subject to 
public elections) as a far more 
effective institution than the 
Commons. 

Incidentally, since an Act of 
1867, Parliament is not automatic¬ 
ally dissolved on the death of the 
Sovereign. 
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News from Everywhere 


SOME CATCH 

Three men caught 3000 fish with 
their hands when the reservoir at 
Corby, Northants, was drained 
recently. The fish were put in the 
nearby River Welland. 

A Birmingham bakery now sells 
a penny cake specially for young¬ 
sters. The firm’s cheapest cake 
previously was 2yd. 

A school in South London has 
been holding classes for parents, to 
show them how they can help their 
children with homework. 


Flying boots on 



Pat Langdown, of Haslemere, 
Surrey, has held the title of Best 
Cadet of his squadron for the 
past four years. Now he has won 
a scholarship at the Fair Oaks 
Flying Club and here we see him 
getting into his flying kit for 
a training trip. 


HAPPY DAY 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Maud 
Chapman, of Lifton, Devon, lost 
her wedding ring. The other day 
her husband dug it up in the 
garden. It was their 51st wedding 
anniversary. 

Remains of an ancient forest are 
being unearthed on a farm in 
Heighington Fen, near Lincoln. 
Deep ploughing has revealed many 
trunks of black oak, some of them 
up to 40 feet long, and thought to 
be nearly 4000 years old. 

RED SNOW 

North-west Japan had a fall of 
red snow recently. Experts found 
that it contained dust carried by 
winds from the Gobi Desert in 
Mongolia. 

India’s first public library, 
started in Delhi in 1951, now has 
62,690 books in English, Hindi, 
and Urdu. Long queues can be 
seen there every day, waiting to 
change books. 

The first person to win the £800 
scholarship of the Australian 
Music Examinations Board is 17- 
year-old Ronald Keith Thomas, a 
West Australian violin student. He 
will study at the Guildhall School 
of Music in London for two years. 

CORRECTION 

In our article on Carl Dolmetsch 
(March 16) it was stated that the 
smallest recorder is the soprano. 
It is, in fact, the sopranino, or 
“little soprano.” 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 


E INCLUDING 
■ NEW GHANA 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
2£d. for postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. If 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
rarents * or headmasters’- 
permission required. 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 13), Canterbury, Kent. 


CACTI^ colENIs 


Young plants for young people. 

3 for 3/-; 6, 5/6; 12. 1O/-; 
25, 20/-. Pots 4d. each. 

Soil 3d. per plant extra. 
JOIN OUR CACTUS CLUB. 

, Plants at reduced prices to 
Members. 

UNDERBANK HALL NURSERIES (CN) 
SpecialistCrowers Hebden Bridge,Yorks. Tel.82 


-FREE- 


SO PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 2Jd. stamp 
for postage, and parents' permission. 
Only used Er. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


THREE ANGOLA Stamps FREE to I) ft pl/CTQ 
everyone ordering one of these r/lUIVL I O 


lO diff. 

50 diff. 

lOO diff. 

Sudan 1/9 

Australia 

1/9 

Hungary 1/6 

Gold Coast 1/- 

Canada 

1/6 

China 

1/3 

Zanzibar 1/9 

Chile 

2/3 

Italy 

1/6 

25 diff. 

San Marino 4/6 

Japan 

1/9 

Siam 1/9 

Mexico ' 

2/6 

Norway 

3/- 

Ceylon 1 / 6 

Israel 

8/- 

Poland 

3/- 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 2Jd. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battit&mpa (H), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Sy. 


STAMPS OH APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
OE _ _ n ew issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Used selection, earlies 
to modern. 


Send now for the selection which Interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST FREE- 


Parents* signature please if under 14 years. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd.) Retford, Notts. 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps {all different) Is 
offered Tree to readers who send 2£d. 
postage (overseas 3£d.) and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. (Price without Approvals 
—1/- post free.) Please tell your parents. 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


40 p s'^k AL FREE 

This fine packet of all different stamps is 
offered absolutely TREE to all 
genuine applicants (enclosing 2£d. stamp 
—overseas 3£d.) for my bargain Approvals. 
Please tell your parents before replying. 
Overseas applicants invited. 

A. J. DUNFORD 
115 Eastcote Lane, South Harrow, Middx. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 

Q.E.II stamps from ANTIGUA, CAYMAN 
IS., NORTH BORNEO. VIRGIN IS., 
ST. KITTS, MONTSERRAT and other 
“out of the way" Colonies. These stamps are 
COMPLETELY FREE, but please send 2Jd. 
for postage, and ask to see British Colonial 
Approvals. Juniors should obtain parents' 
permission. 

A. E. PUDGE 
MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

★ AN AMAZING FREE GIFT * 

ROYAL HISTORICAL COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

SILVER JUBILEE CORONATION, 
SILVER WEDDING STAMPS, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British. Empire is offered FREE to 
applicants for my Bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 2jd. for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALMON(a3),ll9Beechcro f tRd, i lysw»ch 
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Ploughman’s way with oxen 


A rare sight indeed in Britain is that of an ox team 
drawing an old wooden plough. Here we see Jimmy and 
Joey, said to be the only two working oxen left in this country, 
at work in Earl Bathurst’s park at Cirencester. They are led 
by Mr. Ted Bates, who has been associated with the park oxen 
for more than 40 years. 
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HE SEEKS OIL 
IN ISRAEL 

Sir Ben Lockspeiser has left this 
country for Israel on the first of 
a series of important scientific 
visits. 

It was only last year that Sir Ben 
retired from the secretaryship of 
the Privy Council Committee for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Now, after a short term as 
scientific adviser to a number of 
great enterprises in this country, he 
goes to Israel to advise on the 
development of mineral resources 
there. 

Many scientists are convinced 
that there is oil in Israel, and Sir 
Ben will find it, if anybody can. 

Sir Ben Lockspeiser went to the 
Central Foundation School in Lon¬ 
don’s East End and won an open 
scholarship in mathematics to Sid¬ 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where Oliver Cromwell was once 
an undergraduate. 

During the war he did invaluable 
work on aerodynamics and atom 
research. 


Best Marine 

A former pupil of Eastney 
Modern School, who joined the 
Royal Marines on leaving school 
in 1953, has just been awarded the 
King's Badge for the best all¬ 
round Royal Marine in training. 

He is Lance-Corporal B. E. 
Meadows, and in recognition of 
his achievement the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty have 
presented a set of books to his old 
school. Corporal Meadows’ father, 
his brother-in-law, and his 
brother-in-law’s father were all 
previous winners of the King’s 
Badge—a proud record for any 
family. 


WHITE SPARROW 

A Walthamstow reader who saw 
the C N report about a white 
hedge-sparrow which was seen at 
Sleights, near Whitby, has written 
to tell us of another which lived in 
his garden for about three weeks. 
He describes it as off-white, and as 
having longer claws than those of 
an ordinary sparrow. 

It became quite tame, eating 
crumbs off the back doorstep. 
Sometimes it was seen with 'other 
sparrows on the lawn. 


Stamp News 

The Princess of Monaco, the 
former film star Grace Kelly, 
is to appear on another Monaco 
stamp. She is already pictured, 
with the Prince, on a stamp issued 
to mark their wedding. 

fJ nperforated stamps have been 
much in the news of late. A 
block of six 2-}d. from a 3s. 9d. 
book fetched £525 in Plymouth 
recently. Now comes news that 
three unperforated halfpenny 
stamps sold in Derby have been 
bought by a London dealer for 
£150. 

(J-alapagos, Pacific island depen¬ 
dency of Ecuador, will soon 
have her own stamps—a set of six, 
all different. 

international philatelic exhibi¬ 
tion is to be held in Moscow 
next January to commemorate the 
centenary of stamps in Russia. It 
is expected that part of Britain’s 
royal stamp collection will be on 
view. 

TJtienne Oehmichen, who in¬ 
vented the helicopter in 1923, 
is portrayed on a new French issue. 


Competition result 

The Set of The Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia, complete in Bookcase, 
which was offered in C N Competi¬ 
tion No. 9, has been awarded to: 

PATRICIA HALES, 

St. Andrews, 

Beccles, Suffolk. 

Congratulations, Patricia! Ad¬ 
ditional prizes of Book Tokens go 
to: Margaret Banfield, Greenford; 
Anne Foster, Upminster; Jeffrey 
Howell, Midhurst; Michael How- 
son, Rugby; Sandra Lobban, Coat¬ 
bridge; Roslyn McQueen, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Michael Newton, 
Dartford; Marian Petrie, Orkney; 
Philip Snape, Warrington; and 
David Thompson, Wells. 

Solution: 1. New York; 2 Lon¬ 
don; 3 Windsor; 4 Washington; 
5 Moscow; 6 Pisa; 7 New York. 


Message to Ghana 

Among congratulations from the 
greatest countries in the world 
sent to Ghana on achieving in¬ 
dependence earlier this month was 
one from the Isle of Wight. 

For many years past, students 
and administrators from the Gold 
Coast, as it used to be called, have 
been taking special courses in the 
United Kingdom in preparation 
for the posts they would have to 
fill in the new Ghana. As part of 
these courses, the students have 
lived in the Isle of Wight and made 
a close study of the work of the 
local county council. 


MOTHER’S DAY 

Next Sunday is the old English 
festival of Mothering Sunday, so 
called because apprentices were 
allowed to go home on that day to 
see their mothers, taking with them 
some small present. 

Mothering Sunday is the one day 
of the year set aside for paying 
tribute to all our mothers. ' It is 
the day when we should make sure 
that Mother gets a cup of tea in 
bed, and has a rest while someone 
else clears the table and does the 
washing-up. 

Perhaps a present, too, such as a 
box of chocolates. It is the thought 
that counts, and if you want your 
gift to have that “special touch,” 
ask your sweetshop to let you have 
a greetings label. 

Playing-fields 

champion 

A plaque to the late Brigadier- 
General R. J. Kentish is to be un¬ 
veiled at Aldershot on March 29 
by Field-Marshal Sir Gerald 
Templer. 

It was at Aldershot in 1903 that 
the General put into operation a 
plan to provide playing fields for 
soldiers. It was so successful that 
the Army Council asked him to 
extend it to every garrison town in 
the United Kingdom. 

In 1925, with the support of the 
Duke of York (later King George 
VI), he founded the National Play¬ 
ing Fields Association. Since then 
nearly 9000 recreation grounds of 
different kinds have been provided. 



Larger than life 

These quaint figures were seen at a carnival held recently at 
Yiareggio, a seaside resort in Tuscany. They represent 
Italy’s cycle champions, and the boy in the picture was 
apparently eager to have a close-up view. 
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Read Scottie Books Tor j 
real adventure ! Gripping 

stories of mystery and ex- $* "•’ 
citement in foreign lands 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


RADIO CALL FROM 
ANTARCTICA 


THAT STEEL DOOR IS AN 
OLD MEAT MINCER 


’Pricks with time and space are 
all part of the day’s work to 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs, leader of the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, now dug in for the 
winter at Shackleton Base on the 
shores of the Weddell Sea. 

In BBC Television on Friday 
the Doctor hopes to reverse the 
procedure of his previous T V pro¬ 
gramme last November. Then, you 
will remember, he made a radio¬ 
phone call from the Lime Grove 
studios to members of his party 
in the Antarctic. This time he is 
himself down in the South Polar 
regions, and hopes to talk to David 
Attenborough at Lime Grove and 
two of the explorers who will 
have changed places with him in* 
London. 

There is some risk, I hear, that 
weather and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions may prevent the radio call 
coming through. Viewers will 
share with David Attenborough 
the excitement of waiting for the 
contact. 



Dr Vivian Fuchs 

Call or no call, though, the 
programme should be thrilling 
enough, with BBC correspondent 
Donald Milner, just back from the 
Antarctic in the Magga Dan, 
showing films he took at that out¬ 
post of humanity in the frozen 
wastes. 


Trophy for tlie losers 


Watch on T V for the glint of a 
golden sovereign when Don 
Carnegie, the Oxford President, 
tosses for position before the start 
of the Boat Race at Putney on 
Saturday. It is a George IV 
sovereign, dated 1829—the year of 
the first Boat Race—which BBC 
Chief Announcer John Snagge is 
presenting to the crews. He 
showed it to me with pride the 
other day, just after he had 
obtained it from a shop in Great 
Portland Street, near the BBC. 

“I have been looking for such 
a trophy for years,” said Mr. 
Snagge. “Each year the coin is 
tossed by the president of the chal- 

Schoolboy International 

Jf you aren't out and about your¬ 
self next Saturday afternoon, 
remember the BBC is televising 
the second half of the Schoolboys’ 
International soccer match between 
England and Wales at Wembley. 
Commentator is Kenneth Wolsten- 
holme. 


lenging crew; in other words, last 
year’s losers. So my sovereign will 
be held for a-year by the . losing 
crew. This is the only contest I 
know in which the trophy goes to 
the losers.” 

John Snagge will give the Light 
Programme commentary on the 
race, starting at 12.15, from the 
launch Santosy, • assisted by Jock 
Clapperton and John Hinde. 

Two T V cameras will be 
mounted on the launch Everest. 
There will also be riverside 
cameras at the start and finish. 
TV commentators include Michael 
Henderson from the launch and 
Brian Johnston at Putney. 

Late with the Lyons 

go many parents and children 
wrote to the BBC about the 
awkward timing of Life with the 
Lyons in the Light Programme on 
Sundays that it has been switched 
to 1.45 p.m. Many listeners found 
that the old time made them late 
for Sunday school. 



__ *NO MOQE "fy when 

ELVIS PRESLEY. 

great U.8.A. Rock’n Roll 
Star, has his name on 
every one. Easy to play, 
simple Tutor supplied free 
including carrying box. 
Pitted Nylon strings give 
good old Roek'n Roll and 
Calypso effect. Colourful, 
made of strong Styrene 
, for strength. Good tone, tunes 
accurately. Send 24/6, plus 
2/6 post. ELVIS PRESLEY 
UKETTE, self-playing 
‘ apparatus ' incorporated, 
10/11, post, etc., 2/-. 


RAFNEW 

WATERPROOF,, 

BACKPACKS 

One large FULL 
ZIPPED Compartment. \ 

One ditto same size 
back to back. 4 But¬ 
toned off separate side 
by side superimposed 
Pockets. 2 strong adjust¬ 
able webbing back 
straps with easy release 
press studs. Gen. 

R.A.F. 100% water¬ 
proof materia!,-, brand 
new. Ideal for Motor 
Cyclists, Hikers, Fishermen and 100 other 
uses. 4/11, post l/l. A fraction of 
original cost. LISTS, TENTS. TERMS. 



Headquarter and General supplies ltd 


(Dept. CN/100J196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. I p.m. Wed. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CA r ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


TAME MICE— 

1 Black or Piebald 
| Mice , , . pair 5/3 
Cages • • •' . 5/6 
Book on Mice . 3/6 
List 2 d. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 



Last week I told you of the 
BBC engineers’ new “gun¬ 
shot generator ” which gives the 
sound of revolver and rifle shoot¬ 
ing by purely electronic means. 

The Drama and Schools Broad¬ 
casts departments, however, still 
largely rely on straightforward 
noises for their effects, and there’s 
no more fascinating spot in the 
BBC than the sound effects room 
presided over by Charles Willis 
and Jack Holden. 

Here you will find hundreds of 
gadgets, ranging from nutmeg- 
graters to saucepan lids which are 
often used for sounds quite un¬ 
related to the ordinary purposes of 
the utensils. For instance, there is 
a rather rusty old meat mincer 
which, over the microphone, creaks 
and rumbles like a heavy steel 
door being opened. 

One of the tallest orders to 
reach the department was for the 
Lost World series. The producer 
wanted the sound of prehistoric 
monsters roaming the land. After 
lots of experiments, the thud of 
their huge feet was achieved by 
covering a bass drum with sand 
and striking it with two coconut 
shells. 

Most difficult programmes to 

Meet Pushful and 
Pie-Face 

Two new personalities make 
their bow in B B C Children's 
T V on Friday. They are Pushful 
and Pie-Face, two such contrasted 
characters that anything could 
happen. 

Their story has been written by 
David Edwards, whp is John of 
the Appieyards. Pushful, as you 
would guess, is a * frightfully 
“bossy” type. The scene is his 
office, where he makes life pretty 
difficult for poor little Pie-Face, 
who doesn’t say a word. 

Pushful will be played by Peter 
Howell, who has been playing 
Brutus in Julius Caesar at Guild¬ 
ford Repertory Theatre. Pie-Face 
is acted by Rob Harris, who has a 
funny miming part in Salad Days 
at London’s Vaudeville Theatre. 
Tom McCall, TV’s own pianist, 
will play accompaniments for their 
T V adventures. 

David Edwards, by the way, is 
married to Catherine Ellison, who 
is playing in the Adventures of 
Sir Lancelot on I TV, 

“Sometimes David is on the 
BBC screen when I want to watch 
myself in the Lancelot film,” Mrs. 
Edwards told me. “But I want to 
watch him, too. It’s all very 
difficult!” 

Mystery of the 
missing roof 

What W >H thieves pick on next? 

Here is a whole church roof 
stolen, with only the steeple left. 
It’s the puzzle that faces Norman 
and Henry Bones, the boy detec¬ 
tives, in The Secret of Pengryth- 
Myr, a new adventure by Anthony 
C. Wilson in BBC Children's 
Hour on Saturday. 


cater for are Schools Broadcasts. 
Unlike ordinary drama, educa¬ 
tional programmes demand that 
the noises shall be strictly 
accurate. 

Charles Willis came to the 


BBC nearly 30 years ago, and has 
been inventing sound effects ever 
since. Jack Holden, who joined 
him five years ago, learnt many 
tricks of the trade as stage manager 
at a Manchester theatre. 



Charles Willis and Jack Holden with a wooden paddle wheel which they 
made to create the sound effect of a paddle steamer 


The elegant and lofty 
Aunt Maud 

Have you yet met Aunt Maud? 

Recently she has been bounc¬ 
ing on the scene regularly in 
Associated - Rediffusion’s Jolly 
Good Time on Fridays. Aunt 
Maud, at 6 foot 3 inches, must be 
one of the tallest aunts in show 
business, Actually she is Jack 
Edwardes, better known until now 
as Montmorency’s partner. 



For the Aunt Maud part, Jack 
had to go to a ladies’ dressmaker. 
The results were extremely elegant. 


Changes coming 

Look out for big changes in 
'Associated-Rediffusion chil¬ 
dren’s programmes from next week 
onwards. The producer js now 
Michael Westmore, who started 
Whirligig in B B C Children’s T V, 
and has always had a keen notion 
of what young viewers want. 


Railway quiz 

JL't-WAYS have been in the 
public eye quite a lot lately 
with news of the Government’s 
great £1200,000,000 modernisation 
scheme and plans for electrifying 
and diesel-electrifying many of the 
main lines. Not to mention, of 
course, the Railway Children serial. 

So I can imagine many young 
viewers switching over to Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour this Thursday for the 
first Railway Quiz. Two boys from 
Highgate School, London, will pit 
their knowledge of railways against 
that of two boys from a New¬ 
castle grammar school. The BBC 
wrote to the headmasters of each 
school asking for the names of 
pupils who claimed to have most 
knowledge of railway matters. 

It looks as if they will need it. 
The questions will be set by Harry 
Underwood, who will be Question- 
Master in Newcastle. London 
Question-Master will be Derek 
Barrie, Chief Public Relations 
:i Officer of the British Transport 
Commission. 

He has been round 
tlie world 

J^veryone knew that Peter Scott 
was on a natural history 
treasure trail when he was missing 
so long from BBC Children’s T V. 
He was at Melbourne for yacht- 
race judging in the Olympic 
Games, but that was only part of 
his errand. Since then Peter Scott 
has rounded the world, filming rare 
ducks, as well as mammals and 
reptiles on a journey, which took 
in Australia, the Bass Strait, New 
Guinea, New Zealand, the Barrier 
Reef, Fiji, Hawaii, and California. 

We meet him as he begins his 
story in Look in B B C Children's 
T V this Thursday. 
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FAMOUS SCHOOL CELEBRATES ITS 400TH BIRTHDAY 





Seniors working in the Vassall Room, named after a famous Housemaster 


The Headmaster of Repton, 
Mr. T. Lynam Thomas 


Priory wails. The large Guest 
Hall houses the library and various 
classrooms. The War Memorial 
took the . form of a remarkable 
restoration of the cloisters and 
garth. 

It was in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, under headmaster 
Dr. Pears, that Repton School ex¬ 
panded and acquired a national 
reputation. During his twenty years 
the number of pupils increased 
from 48 to 260. 

Among Repton’s pupils was the 
great all-round sportsman C. B. 
Fry, and the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, is a 
former headmaster. 

The 400th birthday of this fine 
school is to be commemorated not 
only by the royal visit, but by the 
provision of new' buildings for arts 
and science. The occasion will 
also be marked with addresses by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and a special cricket match 
between the school eleven and the 
village team. 


J^ei’ton School, which cele¬ 
brates its 400th anniversary 
this year, is to have the honour of 
a visit from the Queen and Prince 
Philip on Thursday, March 28. 

Standing in a Derbyshire village, 
among meadowlands beside the 
Trent, Repton School is something 
of a showplace. Its fine stone 
buildings were the setting for that 
famous school film. Goodbye Mr. 
Chips. Some of those buildings, 
notably the fine medieval gateway, 
once formed part of the great 
Priory of Repton. 

Like many other foundations of 
its kind, the Priory was sold at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and pulled down for building 
material. But Sir John Port, who 


represented Derbyshire in the first 
Parliament of Queen Mary, left 
money in his will for founding a 
school here, and his executors were 
just in time to buy a portion which 
was not yet demolished—for 
£37 10s. 

That original schoolhouse is 
still in use today. 

Repton now has about 500 
pupils, and much of their work still 
takes place within the extensive 


Repion boys passing under the old archway after morning school 


Boys waiting in the Cloisters before assembling for their next lesson 



Part of the priory bought as a school under the will of Sir John Port who died in 1557 


Main teaching block seen from the Cloisters. The school tuckshop is at the end 
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TRIP TO THE 
PICTURES 

'J'here are two thousand 
schoolchildren in this 
country ■ at present who are 
more than a little excited. 
They are the lucky ones who 
have been chosen from 200 
schools in London and the 
Home Counties to visit the 
Royal Festival Hall next 
Wednesday, to hear Prince 
Philip talk about his recent 
world tour. They will also 
see films and colour slides he 
took during his long voyage, 
pictures so far seen only by 
the Royal Family. 

Prince Philip was asked to 
give the lecture last January 
when he was still aboard the 
Royal Yacht, and he immedi¬ 
ately sent a cable of glad con¬ 
sent. For Prince Philip has the 
well-being of youth at heart; 
that is why young people of 
the Commonwealth have taken 
him to their hearts. He is the 
breezy sailor—the Bold Sea 
Rover of whom the Harrow 
boys sang the other day—who 
shares their own love of fun 
and adventure. 

For that reason we have no 
doubt that Prince Philip will 
enjoy his visit to the Royal 
Festival Hall next Wednesday 
every bit as much as his young 
audience. 


NO FOOLING 

“T always look forward to the 
^ First of April,” said the 
elderly gentleman, chuckling as 
he spoke. “On this day I 
usually walk along the road to 
the school at about a quarter to 
nine, when all the small children 
are hurrying along. They never 
fail to tell me my shoe lace is 
undone, and I never fail to look 
down in surprise. 

“You don’t know how it 
warms my heart to hear them 
laughing ; they’re so pleased to 
think they’ve made an April 
Fool of me, and I’m so pleased 
to let them think they’ve caught 
me out!” 


How not to treat 
a book 

■Dridlington Public Library 
has held an exhibition of 
books damaged by borrowers. 
The types of damage varied 
from a book whose pages had 
been stuck together by the yolk 
of an egg to one which had been 
mauled by a dog. But the most 
shocking example was one which 
bore on its title page in large ink 
letters the message: “Fish and 
chips in oven. Make some fresh 
tea.” 


Scout V C 


Think on These Tilings 

TXIhen we pray “Thy Kingdom 
’’ come,” we pray that God’s 
rule will be accepted by us on 
earth as it is in heaven. God has 
given us freedom and free will, 
and we must freely accept Him 
as King. 

When Jesus came into the 
world to show us the kingdom 
or rule of love, all the evil things 
of the world focused themselves 
upon Him, and crucified Him. 
It might have seemed that evil 
had won. But Jesus, in the face 
of the fiercest attacks, showed 
always perfect love: those evil 
powers could not overcome his 
idea of love. He rose victorious 
from the dead. 

We must take Jesus as our 
King. This means that we must 
serve and obey Him. At our 
baptism we promised to be His 
faithful soldiers and servants. 

So day by day we pray, Thy 
Kingdom come. O. R. C. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Mark Twain wrote: The 
one sensible thing to do with a 
disappointment is to put it out 
of your mind and think of some¬ 
thing cheerful. 


Ivor Franks, 12 - year - old 
London boy, has just been 
awarded the Cornwell Badge, 
the “ Scout V.C.”, for his 
courage and endurance. For 
Ivor was born without ears; 
now after 30 painful opera¬ 
tions over several years, plastic 
surgery has given him ears. 

SUDDEISXY IT’S SPRING 

■\Tow Nature hangs her mantle 
green 

On every blooming tree. 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies 
white 

Out o’er the grassy lea. 

Robert Burnt 


OUR HOMELAND 


St. Paul’s rises in the background in this 
picture of the Thames near Blackfriars Bridge 


THEY SAY . .. 

We look forward to the time 
when the first Ghana 
cricket team comes to Lords to 
take us on at what has been 
regarded as an English game, 
but which I regard as a Com¬ 
monwealth game. 

Mr. C. Alport, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Commonwealth Relations 

\SJ ith a husband, a son, and 
* * a son-in-law talking politics 
all day, and with grandchildren 
who already prefix their remarks 
with “when I am Prime Minis¬ 
ter,” I think it is an idea to have 
someone in the family willing to 
listen rather than talk. 

Lady Dorothy Macmillan 

TDrecisely because so much 
■*" more is required of the 
present generation of children, 
and precisely because each suc¬ 
cessive generation of parents is 
progressively more critical and 
exacting, infinitely more is re¬ 
quired of the teacher today than 
of his predecessor. 

Minister of Education 

TT/’e have always been able to 
v rely on the enthusiasm of 
school teachers in the matter of 
road safety. 

President of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents 


QUIZ CORNER 

. Can you say what 

the following initials 
stand for (a) A.A. 
(b) N.A.T.O. (c) 
N.A.L.G.O. (d) 

I G.C.M.G.? 

| 2. What flowers did the 
t Romans particularly 

| like to wear on festive 

| occasions? 

| 3. Do birds chew their 
| food? 

t 4. Do all reptiles lay eggs? 
| 5. Sussex has two county 
£ towns or administra- 

J five capitals; one for 

East Sussex and one 
for West Sussex. Do 
you know their names? 
6. What is the special cor¬ 
poration which super¬ 
vises lighthouses? 

Answers on page 12 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
April 2, 1927 

Two new museums will soon 
" L be opened. 

One is the Buffalo Bill 
Museum which is being built at 
Cody, in Wyoming, in memory 
of William Frederick Cody, who 
was better known to the world 
as Buffalo Bill. Although he 
died only ten years ago he seems 
to belong to the picturesque days 
when America was chiefly a land 
of cowboys and Red Indians. 

The other museum is already 
built; in fact, it was built in 
1500; but it has yet to be 
endowed, and the East Riding 
Association is collecting £645 
for the purpose. The museum is 
an aisled and thatched barn near 
Easington Church in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


Out and 
About 

HPhe chorus of the birds 
quietened with sunset, 
though a blackbird on the farm¬ 
house chimney still fluted in the 
fading light. 

Just then, along the country 
road, we noticed first one and 
then four or five small dark 
flyers, silent and rapid. Not 
birds, with those queer, angled 
wings, that swooped and banked 
and soared. More skilled than 
most birds on the wing, they 
were pipistrelles, the smallest 
and commonest of the bats in 
Britain. There are twelve recog¬ 
nised species here, though we 
should perhaps add the mouse¬ 
eared bat from the Continent 
which was discovered by chance 
hibernating last December in 
some quarries on the south 

coast. This bat has long wings 

as well as long ears. In case you 
see one anywhere else this year, 
it is nearly white underneath and 
light brown on the back. 

IN THE DARK 

Our pipistrelles were busy 
catching gnats or other small 

flies. As bats are not really 

blind their eyes help while there 
is daylight, but their marvellous 
quickness at checking and turn¬ 
ing to snatch a flying insect 
reminds us they can do this 
when it is dark. 

Some bats must make more 
use of their ears than others. 
Our long-eared bat is an obvious 
example—its ears are about as 
long as its head and body. Bui 
probably all the bats depend 
also on the very sensitive, nerve- 
filled skin of the wings, which 
are bare of the fur and probably 
act like a radar screen. 

MILK TEETH 

These wonderful wings 
account for the family name 
of Chiropters (meaning wing¬ 
handed) for all bats. If you 
hold one you can see how the 
forelimbs have developed long 
fingers that are joined by the 
wing-skin. 

The fur on the body is a 

reminder that the bat is a 
mammal. It suckles its babies 
until they grow ordinary teeth 
which can chew insects. We 
know that the noctule, or great 
bat—the biggest kind in Britain 
—suckles the young for about 
two months. After the first 
month the baby’s milk teeth 

begin to be replaced by ordinarv 

teeth. C. D. D. ’ 


Slow driver with 
a quick wit 

Tt was a narrow lane and the 
-*■ motorist had to crawl behind 
the lumbering wagon. He had 
hoped it would turn into a field, 
but it did not do so. The horse 
seemed about to go to sleep, and 
its driver was apparently dream¬ 
ing. So the motorist sounded 
his horn several times. 

The farm wagon stopped. The 
old countryman threw the reins 
over the horse’s back, walked 
slowly back, leaned on the 
bonnet of the car, and asked: 
“What’s all this hooting about, 
eh? I’m going as fast as you 
are, aren’t I?” 
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SOAP FOR THE 


Free hot water laid on by Nature 
must be a great advantage in a 
cold climate. A correspondent 
who visited Iceland recently writes 
here of the wonderful hot springs 
and hot-water fountains or geysers 
of that northerly island country. 
She also tells how the biggest 
geyser of ail is encouraged to per¬ 
form for visitors by a big dose of 
soap. 

In Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital 
(she writes), almost all the build¬ 
ings are now centrally heated by 
pipelines which carry water from 
neighbouring hot springs. There 
are greenhouses, too, heated in the 
same way. 

' When I went to stay with some 
friends who lived among the moun¬ 
tains, I noticed some nursery gar¬ 
dens in the distance. And one day 
a farmer arrived in a jeep with a 
bunch of roses for us. They were 
grown in his greenhouse with the 
aid of heat from the hot springs. I 
had never expected to see roses in 
Iceland. 

Of course, what I wanted to see 
most of all was the famous Great 
Geyser, the biggest of all the 
spouting or active hot springs. The 
Icelanders are very proud of it, and 
just call it (and spell it) Geysir. 

Knowing that the road might be 
treacherous, and that we would 
have to ford rivers, my friends 
took me in their jeep. The scenery 
was a mixture of mountains, 


glaciers, fjords, and streams, and 
much of the ground was barren 
and volcanic, with craters and 
pyramids of rock jutting out here 
and there. (In parts of Iceland 
there are active volcanoes.) 

After four or five hours of rock 
’n’ roll in the jeep, we stopped in 
a valley where hot springs steamed 
and bubbled everywhere. Putting 
on Wellingtons to walk over the 
soft warm earth, we clambered 
along to a rugged lava plateau. We 
felt sure that Geysir was some¬ 
where about. 

But would it spout or not? We 
looked over the edge. There was 
a basin, four yards wide, nearly 



Iceland’s Great Geyser 

Iceland Tourist Board 


Here comes a blue tit 


The little blue tits are among 
the most active of our garden 
birds, and this one has been caught 
by the high-speed camera when 
about to alight on the nesting-box 
in which its family was housed in 
a Derbyshire garden. Taken with 
an exposure of only one-5000th of 
a second, the bird’s movements 
have been “frozen,” and the legs 
are shown drawn up ready for the 
touch-down. 

There is no mistaking the inten¬ 
tions of the chick—it is leaning 
forward, eager to take the food 
in its father’s beak. Jammed in 
the entrance behind the nestling 
are six others, all struggling to 
reach the opening, but the lucky 
one will not relinquish its place 
until its hunger is satisfied. Only 


then will another reach the hole. 
However, the parents return every 
few minutes with food, so that 
gradually each of the brood will 
succeed in reaching the head of 
the queue and in getting a meal. 

The ring on the old bird’s leg is 
of aluminium and bears a number. 
The bird had been ringed and 
released a year before, when it was 
caught in a small trap baited with 
peanuts. This was to learn how 
far it wandered and to see if 
it retained the same partner 
from one year to the next. Some 
blue tits do; others do not. 

Blue tits have only a short life 
and many die in the winter; as a 
result many birds lose their mates 
and have to choose new partners 
the following spring. 



A garden worm makes a very good meal for a hungry young blue tit 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—MARCH 30, 1871 

THE QllEEN OPENS 



The Queen and a great company look on as the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII) declares the hall open 


GEYSER 

full of water. Yet Geysir was 
nowhere to be seen. However, my 
friends had left nothing to chance; 
they had brought a sack contain¬ 
ing a hundredweight of soap, and 
we poured the whole lot into 
the basin. 

Soon the basin mysteriously 
began to empty itself, and there 
was a tremendous rumbling under¬ 
ground. We dashed away, and 
suddenly there was a mighty hiss. 
Geysir spouted 200 feet into the 
air. It was a marvellous spectacle. 
The column continued for about 
half an hour, one spout after 
another. Then, without warning, 
Geysir returned to its hole below. 

No one can see to the bottom of 
these geysers; they are either 
steaming, bubbling, gurgling, or 
spouting fountains, or else merely 
pools of hot water. At one time, 
having spouted regularly for a 
long period, Geysir seemed to tire 
of it. Then someone thought of 
soap, and that did the trick. 

Another day we drove to see the 
small village of Hveragerdi, almost 
enveloped in steam. Hot springs 
abounded, and running through 
the gardens of houses were boil¬ 
ing streams. I watched people 
cooking bags of potatoes in them, 
and others boiling eggs. 

So, if ever you go to Iceland for 
a holiday, remember you need 
Wellingtons, a strong raincoat— 
and a lot of soap. 

THE CORNISH 
WONDER 

A fine Cornish headland called 
St. 'Agnes Beacon has been ac¬ 
quired by the National Trust. Over 
600 feet high, it commands 
glorious views over 26 miles of 
the north coast of Cornwall 
between St. Ives and Padstow. 

Close by is the village of St. 
Agnes where the great painter 
John Opie was born in 1761. His 
father was a carpenter who wanted 
him to learn his own trade and 
beat him for “wasting his time” 
at drawing. “That boy’ll come to 
hanging, as sure as a gun,” he is 
reported to have said. And so the 
boy did—his pictures were hung 
in the Royal Academy when he 
was only 21. 

The Cornish Wonder, as they 
called him, went on to win fame as 
a portrait painter. Altogether he 
painted over 500 portraits,' as 
well as 250 other pictures. 

The Trust has also acquired 
nearby a large area of clifiland and 
heath-covered moorland surround¬ 
ing Chapel Coombe. 


JUNGLE BOY 

A 15-year-old Nairobi boy is 
playing the title role of a new 
colour film called Jungle Boy, now 
being made in Kenya for American 
television. His name is Michael 
Hartley, and he should have no 
difficulty in acting the part, for he 
is the son of the best known big- 
game trapper in East Africa. 

Michael’s father does not kill 
animals; he rears them for zoos 
and film studios on a big ranch 
near Nairobi. Consequently 
Michael has grown tip among wild 
animals, and has no fear of them. 


LONDON—The dream . of 
Prince Albert, the Prince Consort, 
late husband of Queen Victoria, 
that London should possess one of 
the largest and most magnificent 
public halis in all Europe has now 
been realised. The great new 
building in Kensington was opened 
yesterday by the Queen. 

For Her Majesty the opening 
ceremony was an event of mingled 
joy and sadness—joy that the 
Prince’s ambition had been 
realised, but sadness that he had 
not lived to see it achieved. 

Eight thousand people gathered 
in the vast oval auditorium to wel¬ 
come her when, with an escort of 
officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards, she drove in procession 
from Buckingham Palace to the 
opening. Nearly four years have 
passed since she laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the building and 
declared; “It is my wish that this 
hall should bear the name of him 
to whom it will have owed its 
existence and be called ‘ the Royal 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences.’ ” 

PRINCE GREETS HIS MOTHER 

The Prince of Wales, wearing 
the uniform of the 10th Hussars, 
met his mother on her arrival at 
the Hall and led her to the royal 
chair of gilt and crimson damask. 

In the arena sat the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, and 
City Corporation Members. Mr. 
Gladstone and the Lord Chancellor 
were present in Court dress. 

After a few words apart with 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales 
faced the large audience and said: 
“The Queen declares this hali to 
be now opened.” A great burst of 
cheering broke out, and at that, 
moment a royal salute was fired 
from a battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery in Hyde Park. 

The Queen, who was wearing a. 
black dress and black bonnet with 
white flowers, was then conducted 
to the Royal box. Yeomen of the 
Guard, dressed in Tudor uniform 
of scarlet and gold lace and black 


velvet caps with ribbons, and 
carrying medieval halberds, lined 
the passageway to the box. A 
biblical cantata, composed for the 
occasion by Sir Michael Costa,Was 
played. 

After the ceremony the Queen 
was cheered by thousands of peo¬ 
ple who lined the route back to 
Buckingham Palace. 

The idea of building the Hall 
was first conceived by the Prince 
Consort following the success of 
the great Crystal Palace exhibi¬ 
tion 20 years ago. 

Civil war in France 

PARIS—Communist revolution¬ 
aries are now in complete com¬ 
mand of the city. A governing 
body, the Commune, has been set 
up, and Parisians have lost faith 
in M. Thiers’ Government and the 
Assembly of Versailles. 

During this week the Govern¬ 
ment abandoned the capital, leav¬ 
ing it to its fate after a small frac¬ 
tion of the populace rose up in 
arms and were able, after several 
short, sharp skirmishes, to gain a 
few important positions. Ministers 
and generals gave up their posts in 
secrecy and haste and fled when 
they were needed most, withdraw¬ 
ing all the troops they could and 
leaving much arms and ammuni¬ 
tion to fall into the rebels’ hands. 
Communist forces are now gather¬ 
ing strength to fend off the ex¬ 
pected counter-attack. 

(By the end of May that year 
the Commune, after a stubborn 
siege, were defeated in a bitter 
battle in the heart of Paris.) 

British Colony to 
join Dominion 

OTTAWA — The Dominion 
House of Commons has confirmed 
the result of the negotiations with 
British Columbia for the Colony’s 
admission into the Dominion. 
Agreements have also been made 
to begin construction of a railway 
across the Dominion to the 
Pacific. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


HE LOOKED AFTER 
THE ORPHANS 


London Zoo keeper who holds 
the record for rearing baby 
animals “on the bottle” has just 
retired after 40 years’ service. He 
is Mr. Charles G. Hersey. 

Mr. Hersey started work for the 
Zoo as a lad of 14, and at first 
served in various parts of the 
menagerie. He specialised in the 
nursing of sick animals, however, 
and he was soon transferred to the 



A kiss for Mr. Hersey 


sanatorium. Mr. Hersey worked 
here for many years, becoming so 
expert in the rearing of delicate 
Zoo babies “on the bottle” that 
every animal deserted by its 
mother, or whose mother died in 
.giving birth, was automatically 
turned over to his care. Inci¬ 
dentally, many of these little Zoo 
orphans became so fond of him 
that, even in their later years, they 
would still follow him around. 

Animal babies Mr. Hersey suc¬ 
cessfully reared in this way ran 
into several scores, and included 
three yaks, a buffalo calf, a sea- 
lion, two elands, and two nilgai 
(Indian antelope). Once Mr. Her¬ 
sey reared a West African Green 
monkey which had been born on 


board ship nearing Southampton: 
Its mother unfortunately died, 
whereupon the baby, which 
measured only three inches, was 
wrapped in cottonwool and sent 
post-haste to Regent’s Park, where 
Mr. Hersey fed the little orphan 
with a fountain-pen filler. 

The Zoo’s polar bears. Ivy and 
Mischa, parents of the celebrated 
home-bred bear Brumas, have 
been put together again after a 
six-month separation. The pair 
were parted in September last 
when it was thought that Ivy might 
be going to produce another cub. 
She failed to do so, however. So 
now the two bears have been 
reunited. 

Ivy came from Germany soon 
after the war; she was one of the 
many animals sent over to London 
because of food shortage at Han¬ 
over Zoo. Mischa came to Britain 
over 20 years ago, after having 
been found as a cub marooned on 
an ice-floe in the Arctic. 

PROUD PERCY 

The menagerie has just lost its 
oldest peafowl, an Indian-Burmese 
peacock generally known to 
keepers as “Proud Percy.” P.P. 
has died of old age, after living in 
the Gardens for 23 years. 

P.P. acquired his nickname 
because of his vanity. In the 
■summer months he was always 
displaying his fine tail feathers to 
visitors, who plied him with tit¬ 
bits. 

P.P,, who spent his entire life at 
the. pheasantry, had no mate. But 
that did not worry him. In the 
absence of a partner, he would 
display his finery to all sorts of 
inanimate objects. On one occa¬ 
sion he was found by keepers 
ardently displaying to an empty 
wheelbarrow. 

Craven Hill 


SPORTS SHORTS 
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M rs - Monica Beattie is proving 
a forceful leader of the 
English women’s hockey team this 
season. A needlework and physical 
training teacher at a Southamp¬ 
ton school, she learned to play by 
dribbling a potato around her 
father’s farm at Cold Ashton, in 
Gloucestershire. 

'J'he British youths’ billiards 
championships will begin at 
London’s Burroughes Hall this 
Wednesday. Among the many 
competitors are the finalists of 
last year’s boys’ championship, 
Colin Dean, the winner, and Alan 
Gadsden. As reported in C N last 
year, these lads are next door 
neighbours in Nottingham. 

Swimming bath 
cricket 

'J'his winter youths and boys of 
local clubs and schools have 
been attending Eltham swimming 
baths, in south-east London, to 
practise cricket. 

The bath had been covered over 
for the winter, and members of 
nine local schools and dozens of 
cricket clubs have used the five 
huge practice nets. 

K en Norris, the phenomenal 
English cross-country and dis¬ 
tance runner, is the 1956 winner of 
the Jim Peters Trophy, presented 
annually to the athlete chosen by 
public ballot as showing the most 
courage, endurance, - and deter¬ 
mination during the year. 

J)uring the long Russian winter 
the courtyard at the rear of 
the block of flats in Moscow where 
Inga Artomonova lives is specially 
flooded and allowed to freeze for 
skating enthusiasts to practise. And 
21-year-old Inga practised there 
to such good effect that she is the 
new world speed skating cham¬ 
pion. When the warm weather 
comes and the “backyard” skat¬ 
ing rink thaws, Inga switches to 
javelin throwing. 


gcoTLAND and England meet on 
Saturday in an amateur 
soccer international in Glasgow. 
The two countries first met in 
1926, and since then the Scots have 
won ten times to England's nine, 
with two games drawn. But Eng¬ 
land have a fine record in Glas¬ 
gow, for since 1938 they have lost 
only once. 


Lesley Locke, thrice capped for 
Scotland .as an amateur in¬ 
ternational soccer forward, has 
given up this game to concentrate 
on athletics. An engineering 
student at London University, he 
has been playing this season for 
Queen’s Park Rangers. He is now 
training regularly with Brian Hew- 
son, for, like Hewson, he’ is a half- 
miler. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 30, 1957 


Q-ordon Waddell, the young 
Scottish international Rugby 
stand-off half, who won his first 
cap in the recent match against 
England, is the son of that former 
Scottish star of 15 internationals, 
Herbert Waddell. Father was one 
of his country’s greatest stand-off 
half-backs. Gordon is a Royal 
Marines officer-cadet. 


Wembley Stadium will be the 
scene on Saturday of another 
schoolboy international soccer 
match, when England meet Wales. 
Welsh boys have fought interna¬ 
tional matches with England since 
1907, but have won only four of 
the 50 matches, against 39 English 
victories. Last year, when Eng¬ 
land met the Scots, a record crowd 
of 90,000 watched the game. 


-SPORTING GALLERY 

JOHNNY WARDLE 

The present year is a 
memorable one for cheery 
Johnny Wardle, the York¬ 
shire all-rounder. He took 
his 100th Test wicket in 
South Africa and is to take 
his county benefit in the 
summer. 

Johnnie’s bowling is full 
of guile and it is for that 
bowling that he is selected 
for England. But every 
now and then, when good 
wickets have gone cheaply, 
he comes along late in the 
innings with a useful 20 or 
30-—usually rattled up 
with fours and sixes. 




Wardle came into the 
Yorkshire team in 1946, 
was awarded his county 
cap in 1947, and opened 
his Test career the same 
year. 



The shore party led by Miles Standish saw no 
more of the Indians next day, but they came 
upon the remains of one of their dwellings and 
a field covered with stubble where the natives 
had harvested corn. They found that some of 
the corn had been buried in baskets, and these 
they dug ap—a welcome addition to their food 
supply wh?**dj they carried away. They intended 
to pay for & when they met the Indians, with 
whosi they hoped to live at peace. 


They returned to the Mayflower, and later 
set out in a larger boat, landing on another 
part of Cape Cod Bay. Here they were sur¬ 
prised by Indians who shot arrows at them. 
No one was hurt, and dashing back to their 
boat they took out their muskets and fired— 
not aiming to hit. At that the Indians 
ran away and the Pilgrims followed to show 
that they were not afraid. This place was 
afterwards called First Encounter* 


The party in the ship’s boat continued search¬ 
ing the coast for a suitable site for their 
settlement, and once were nearly wrecked. 
At last they decided on the natural harbour 
afterwards called Plymouth. The Mayflower 
was brought here and on December 16, 1620, 
the Pilgrims began going ashore with their 
possessions. The spot where the first of them 
landed was in later years venerated as 
Plymouth Rock. 


Winter had now set in and the ground was 
snow-covered. The settlers’ first task was to 
provide themselves with shelter and they 
started to build huts. Every able-bodied person 
had to labour at tree-felling and log hauling. 
All the time they feared attack by Indians. 
But this was spared them. For those they saw 
stood watching them from a long distance, and 
always ran away if the newcomers approached, 
leaving the.Pilgrims to toil in peace. 


How will these brave folk fare during their first winter in a strange land? See next week’s instalment 
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Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into a firm 
which they call ODD-JOBBERS, 
LTD., and have advertised that 
they are willing to undertake any 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
story of one of the jobs that came 
their way. 

8. Sixpence a go ! 

“T adv Craill is on the phone 
■L' again,” said Nicky and 
Susan's mother. “I really must 
give her an answer this time.” 

“Tell her “—Nicky looked 
back from the window he was 
staring through—“tell her vve will 
provide donkey-rides!” 

“ODD-JOBBERS, LTD., say 
they will be responsible for pro¬ 
viding donkey-rides at your 
Garden Fete,” he heard his mother 
say. “Is that all right?” 

“And now,” said Nicky to Sue, 
“we will jolly well have to! Come 
on!” He gripped her arm and 
rushed her downstairs. The idea 
had come to him out of the blue. 
Now—they must move! 

They ran out of the house 
and soon overtook 
their old friend 
foe Binks, General 
Dealer. His was 
a smart little outfit; 
a well-groomed don¬ 
key, Jenny, between 
the shafts of a don¬ 
key-cart beautifully 
painted in red and 
blue and green and 
gold, with thin lines 
of white down the 
spokes of the two 
wheels, gleaming 
brass hub-caps, brass W’ \ 
tips to the slender \ \ 1 1 >0 
shafts, two shining 
brass lamps, and a 
brass rail curving 
round the leather- 
covered seat on which 
Joe Binks held the 
reins. Hardly a week 
of their holidays ever 
went past without 
their taking their turn 
to sit on that seat and 
hold Jenny's reins themselves. 

“Next Saturday afternoon, did 
you say? Well, I dare say that 
would be all right. Saturday 
afternoons I like to watch a bit of 
football, and Jenny goes out to 
grass. But I dare say, being the 
lady she is, and being as the fete 
is in aid of the Orphanage, she 
would oblige. Ten shillings, did you 
say? Well, ten shillings for Joe 
Binks, and a nice bunch o’ carrots 
for Jenny, and we will call it a 
deal.” 

The Saturday afternoon of the 
Garden Fete came, and at half¬ 
past two Susan and Nicky turned 
donkey-cart 


% Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . . . ❖ 

I ODD-JOBBERS, LTD.! 
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Jenny to a post and went to pros¬ 
pect for the best “round-the- 
garden ” route. 

“Two children a time at six¬ 
pence each,” Susan reckoned it 
up. “That means ten rides and we 
shall have got Joe Binks’s ten 
shillings. Sixpence for Jenny’s 
carrots. After that it is all clear 
profit for the Orphanage! I won¬ 
der how much we shall make 
altogether?” 

“More than any other stall, I 
bet!” said Nicky cheerfully. 

The garden was scattered with 
marquees where you could buy 
tea and cakes and ice-cream, hoop¬ 
la stalls, Aunt Sallies, lucky dips, 
coconut shies, swings and seasaws. 



Claud was catapulted out of his seat and 
pitched into the pond 

miniature golf, quoits, dartboards 
—everything you could think of. 
A uniformed band played in the 
middle of the main lawn. Children 
shouted as their balloons burst; it 
was "All the Fun of the Fair.” 
And certainly no stall was more 
popular than Susan and Nicky’s 
donkey-cart. They took it in turn 
to lead Jenny down the gravel 
path, round the greenhouses, and 
back round the stables and garage; 
the queue never seemed to get any 
shorter! 

Claud the menace 

“Jenny must be jolly tough, not 
to have got tired,” Nicky said 
admiringly. “She must have 


up in Joe Binks’s 
which had been specially washed miles” 

down and polished for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Hoping for profits 

“That is lovely, children,” said 
old Lady Craill benevolently. “Oh, 
and 1 see you have printed a notice 
to put up: DONKEY-CART 
RIDES; SIXPENCE AGO! Well, 

I am sure all the children will be 
delighted to have rides while their 
mothers are buying things at the 
stalls. Good luck!” She waved 
and went off to attend to other 
matters, while Nicky and Sue tied 


“She knows it is in a good 
cause,” said Susan. “And, any¬ 
way, her load now isn’t as heavy 
as Joe Binks and a lot of scrap- 
iron! Oh, bother!” she ended, 
dropping her voice a little. “Here 
is that wretched Claud coming 
towards us.” 

“Claud?” Nicky looked across 
and recognised him, “Oh, yes. 
That menace!” 

They had both seen too much of 
Claud in the past hour or two. He 
was a fat, over-fed, spoiled child 


of about nine, dressed in a stupid 
frilly shirt and bright blue shorts 
that were too tight for him. Wher¬ 
ever they had been as they took it 
iu turns to wander round the stalls, 
Claud had always been prominent 
—loud-voiced and showing off. 
Susan had seen him snatch a prize 
at the Aunt Sally, even though he 
had not won it; and he had pro¬ 
tested so loudly that the person in 
charge of the stall had thought it 
better to let him get away with it. 
Nicky had seen him deliberately 
sticking pins into the balloons of 
some very small children and 
doubling up with laughter when 
the bangs had made them cry. He 
was a thoroughly nasty little boy. 

Queue-jumper 

“I hope he isn’t coming over 
for a ride,” Susan said. But he 
was. 

“Hi, there!” said Claud, swag¬ 
gering towards (hem. "My go 
next.” 

“It isn’t your turn,’,’ Nicky said. 
!‘You will have to join the queue.” 

“Queue, NOTHING! Try to 
stop me and I’ll tell my Grannie. 
It’s hei fete.” And without more 
ado, he climbed into the driver's 
seat, snatched the reins, and 
uttered a loud “Gee-up, there, 
Neddy!” 

Nicky and Sue were taken by 
surprise. Already the donkey and 
cart had set off at a brisk pace 
away from them, with Claud 
shouting triumphantly over his 
shoulder. “He’s—he's got a 
sticky ’ exclaimed Susan. 

“Come on!” gasped Nicky. 
Already the donkey-cart, travelling 
faster than it had done all after¬ 
noon, was speeding down the path. 
A moment later it had swerved on 
to the smooth, sloping lawn and 
Claud was shouting and brandish¬ 
ing his stick. Nicky and Sue sped 
after them for all they were worth. 
It was very clear, from Jenny’s 
speed, that she was frightened, for 
Joe Binks never used a slick on 
her, or even an angry word. 

They raced down the sloping 
lawn, and Claud, they could now 
see, was frightened, too. He had 
dropped the stick and the reins, 
and was clinging for dear life to 
the seat. 

Well pitched 

“Whoa!” yelled Nicky. 
“Whoa-oa-oa!” But Jenny had 
the bit in her teeth. 

Suddenly, though, there was a 
yell from Claud. Straight in front 
of them was a shallow goldfish 
pond, at the foot of the sloping 
lawn. When Jenny was within a 
yard or two of it, she swerved, 
and dug her forefeet into the turf 
so.that she stopped with a jerk. 
Claud was catapulted out of his 
seat, turned a somersault in the 
air, and pitched into the pond! 

By the time Susan and Nicky 
caught up, Jenny was peacefully 


chewing some nice grass. .She 
turned her head, and they would 
have vowed there was a twinkle in 
her large brown eye. 

“Hi—you!” They looked across, 
and there, smeared with dirty water 
and trailing fronds of weed, was 
Claud, up to his knees in the water, 
his frilly shirt and blue shorts 
clinging to his podgy body. He 
was spluttering, and wiping his 
long curly hair out of his eyes as 
he came shambling through the 
water towards them. “I'll—tell— 
my—Grannie!” he exploded. 

“Oh. no you will not, Master 
Claud!” said a voice from behind 
them. “/ shall tell her.” They 
looked up to see a uniformed 
nurse, very pink in the face from 
running down the lawn. “I. saw 
what happened, and it served you 
right,” she went on severely. 
“How many times has your 
mother told you not to use sticks, 
and not to make a nuisance of 
yourself? This serves you right. 
And now you will come back to 
the house and Til bath you and 
put you straight to bed without 
any tea. That is the best place 
for you.” 

The two of them departed, the 


nurse giving them a friendly smile 
as she turned away. A slow grin 
spread over Nicky’s face. “Good 
old Jenny!” he said, and patted 
her shoulder. “That was a sight 
worth watching; if you ask me!” 

The Garden Fete ended at half¬ 
past six. Lady Craill came over to 
them, smiling. If the nurse had 
reported what had happened to. her 
grandson, she certainly did not 
seem to be angry with them about 
it. “Two pounds, eight shillings,” 
she said. “What a very good after¬ 
noon’s work you three have 
done!” She patted Jenny's 
shoulder. “You must all three of 
you be absolutely worn out. 
Especially,” she added, and there 
was a twinkle in her eyes as she 
said it, “especially after that little 
journey Jenny so kindly made 
down the lawn to see the gold¬ 
fishes! Thank you—thank you so 
much, ODD-JOBBERS, LTD.” 

Reward 

“Remember what Joe Binks said 
about Jenny's good memory,” 
Susan reminded Nicky as they 
trotted bade from the Garden 
Fete, and Jenny’s long ears seemed 
to waggle for a moment. 

“Whoa-up, Jenny!” said Nicky 
as they drew level with a green¬ 
grocer’s shop. 

The greengrocer knew her, and 
came out with half a dozen bundles 
of nice red carrots. “We’ll let her 
choose her bunch,” he said. “She 
alius does.” 

“And she has never earned them 
better then she has this after¬ 
noon,” said Susan. 

Nicky and Susan will be back 

next week on another odd job 
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Titles 2/8. Satisfaction guaranteed on every, 
thing we sell, or money refunded immediately. 
Important ; Each order must be accompanied 
by 2id. extra for postage, aud wo request that 
you inform your parent or teacher that you 
are ordering from us. A list of our Packets, 
Sets Accessories, etc., is sent on request. 

J. A. L. PRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


25 

Siam 

I/O 

10 

Zanzibar 

2/- 

25 

Philippines 

1/6 

25 

Iraq 

1/3 

100 

Italy 

1/6 

10 

Kenya 

1/- 

25 

Malaya 

1/6 

25 

Malta 

2/6 

50 

Sew Zealand 2/6 

10 

Mauritius 

1/3 

25 

Jamaica 

2/6 

25 

Pakistan 

1/3 
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:The . 

* Chesterfield 

* Gold 

☆ Roger Pilkington 


☆ An exciting novel for young 
people by the author of Jan's 
fa Treasure in which the child¬ 
ren of Chief Superintendent 
fa Branxome find rpany adven¬ 
tures among the rivers of 
fa Normandy and up the Seine 
towards Paris. 

fa Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


Jennings 

The most popular 
schoolboy in Britain 

6 books of his 
misadventures, told by 
ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE: 

JENNINGS 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


Chokra * 

John Michael * 

Chokra is a book which will fa 
appeal not only to young 
readers but to everybody who fa 
has had, or would like to have 
had, an out-of-doors child- « 
hood. Set in British India ^ 
when horses still played their 
part in everyday life, it tells « 
the story of a small boy who 
loved horses and whose great w 
ambition was to become a 
jockey. Illustrated 14s. ~k 

* Redcoat 

o .I 

bailor 

Richard S. Lambert 

The story of a comparatively 
little-known Englishman, Sir 
w Howard Douglas, whose life 
revolved around the young 
☆ colony which became Canada. 

‘ Great Stories of Canada ’ 
fa series. Illustrated 11s. 6d. 


JENNINGS 
FOLLOWS A CLUE 

JENNINGS’ 

LIJTLE HUT 

JENNINGS 
AND DAR BISHIRE 

JENNINGS’ 

DIARY 

ACCORDING TO 

JENNINGS each 5s. 

and in June, a new book 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 7s. 6di 

‘ Plenty of humour and 
things you can 
really laugh at.’ —b.b.c. 

From any bookshop 

Jennings 


★ MACMILLAN * 


| COLLINS 1 


THE FAMOUS D0-Y0U-KN0W BOOKS 



JUST THE 
JOB FOR 
THE DEN 


A 20 VOLUME 
LIBRARY COMPLETE 
IN STURDY BOOKCASE 
FOR ONLY 10/- DOWN 

Simply send 10/-* together with the completed coupon below 
and you will qiuckly receive the magnificent home library of 
uniformly bound books, snugly packed in sturdy woodgrain 
pattern bookcase. These first 20 volumes, although complete 
in themselves, can form the nucleus of an ever-expanding 
collection of “ Specialist " books—you will be told about 
new titles in the series as they are published, and the book¬ 
case is designed comfortably to hold a further 6 or 8 titles. 
Get your Postal or Money Order, fill in the coupon and post 
it off now. Should you not be completely satisfied when you 
receive the books return them (in their original packing) • 
and your initial payment (and postage) will be returned to 
you immediately. 

* Total deferred purchase price for bookcase and 20 books 
£3 Os. Od. Cash price within 8 days £2 10s. Od. 


NOWSt he time to mail this coupon 


★ , 20 
SEPARATE 
/ 44 PAGE BOOKS 
l ALL ABOUT PETS, 
\ STAMPS. ENGINES, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS, 
ROCKETS, SHIPS, 
HORSES, MOTOR¬ 
CARS, DOGS. CATS, 
MODELS, SOLDIERS, 
TREES — AND A 
HOST OF OTHER 
HOBBY SUBJECTS. 


) THERE'S ROOM 
IN THE CASE 
FOR SEVERAL 
EXTRA VOLUMES. 
NEW TITLES AT 
3/-EACH POST 
| £ PKG FREE AS 
PUBLISHED, OR 
2/6 EACH FROM 
YOUR LOCAL| 
BOOKSELLER 


TO: PERRY COLOUR BOOKS LTD. (P.0. BOX No. 273 WCI), 
II BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Here is my initial deposit of 10/-*. Please send me the D.Y.K. book¬ 
case unit containing 20 volumes, and, if satisfied, I will complete the 
deferred purchase with a further five monthly payments of 10/- 
(makinga total of £3 0s. Od. in all) or, alternatively, remit the Cash 
price within 8 days £2 10s. Od. If not satisfied I will return the book¬ 
case and books immediately and get my deposit and postage back. 

f Parent's signature if 

SIGNATURE........■. vou ore under 21). 

NAME (Block Letters?..... 

ADDRESS-........ 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR 
SPRING READING 

OFF TO AUSTRALIA HAPPY DAYS SAILING AGAINST FRANCE 


The New Australians, by Allan Pony Club Camp, by Josephine Midshipman Quinn, by Showed 
Aldous (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) PuHein-Thompson (Collins, 9s. 6d.) Styles (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


parachute jump, the perils of 
getting lost in the bush, and a 
fight with a deadly snake—all 
these are among the adventures in 
this book. But the biggest adven¬ 
ture of all is what happens when a 
family leaves a London suburb to 
settle in Australia. 

The story, told mostly from the 
point of view of 15-year-old Gerry, 
the younger son, brings out very 
clearly just what it feels like to be 
uprooted from old associations 
and gradually replanted firmly in 
the new. 

After many days, and some 
worries and troubles, comes the’ 
moment when the new country is 
realised as Home. What happened 
to Gerry is happening every week 
to other boys from Britain. 

DEVON DESPERADO 

The Sixpenny Year, by John Keir 
Cross (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

'J'His is an outstanding story, 
beautifully told, of a Dart¬ 
moor farming family and two 
young Londoners who come to 
spend a year with them while their 
parents are abroad. 

Life on the edge of the wild 
moor is crammed with interest, but 
there is a sinister side to it. 
Mysterious night raids on the 
sheep and cattle of neighbours 
keep on taking place, and always 
the only clue left behind is the core 
of a chewed apple. The villain 
must be a friend and neighbour. 
But who can he be? Who is Apple 
Jack? 

Mr. Cross writes convincingly of 
life in Devon; he lives there. 

HISTORY IN DREAMS 

Adventures at Windsor Castle, by 
Violet Needham (Lutterworth Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

"YYTndsor Castle has a long his¬ 
tory, and some of the stirring 
scenes its weatherbeaten stones 
have witnessed are here told for us 
in “flashback” form. Night after 
night young Jeremy's dreams take 
him back through the years to a 
different episode, in which he sees 
some of the Kings and Queens who 
stayed there, the way the people 
lived in the passing ages, their 
manners and customs. 


'J’he annual camp is something to 
which all Pony Club members 
early look forward, and after read¬ 
ing this book everyone will see 
why. The author tells her tale at 
a lively canter, capturing the great 
fun, comradeship, and rivalry that 
are part and parcel of a Pony Club 
Camp. 



One of the delightful illustrations 
in Elinor Lyon’s new book, THE 
GOLDEN SHORE—a story of 
two English children who fall 
into a stream and emerge into 
the land of the Ancient Greeks 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

ARTIST ON HORSEBACK 

Gaze at the Moon, by Joanna 
Caiman (Collins, 9s. 6d.) 


•SJeptimus Quinn, a stripling of 15 
with the strange habit of put¬ 
ting on steel-rimmed spectacles in 
time of stress, is a midshipman of 
Nelson’s day. And, as in the case 
of the little admiral, his frail figure 
belies great strength of purpose. 
Septimus starts his brave career by 
outwitting thieves who hold up the 
coach in which he travels to join 
H.M.S. Althea. Then come secret 
landings on French soil; his cap¬ 
ture and daring escape; and a part 
in the destruction of a great French 
battleship. This stirring tale is 
illustrated by drawings from Mid¬ 
shipman Quinn’s private Log. 

A LUCKY ACCIDENT 

Billy’s Country Holiday, by D. 
Cunningham (Warne, 6s.) 

§eeing birds flying around 
bombed sites near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Billy feels there must 
be nests about. A redstart catches 
his eye, and climbing in search of 
its nest he falls and breaks his arm. 
But it is a lucky accident, for it 
leads to a month’s holiday in the 
country. Billy enjoys his first 
glimpses of wild life in the coun¬ 
tryside, not to mention the thrills 
of helping to catch poachers. 


JPortunate is the girl who can PIONEERS IN CANADA 
realise two ambitions. Dinah, Red River Adventure, by J. W. 

the likeable heroine of this yarn, Chalmers (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
wanted to own a grey mare and 'Jhns is a stirring story of the 
to become an artist. As she lived Scottish and Irish settlers who 
in a council house, prospects of the went to Canada and founded the 
first seemed remote, and as to the Red River Colony. Opposed by 
second—well, her parents wanted the two great fur-trading com- 
her to become a secretary. How panies as well as Indians, the 
her determination, plus a good tough little community struggled 
share of luck, helped her on her for many years' until they were 
chosen way, make this the kind of able to live in peace, 
lighthearted tale that Joanna Red River Colony is now 

Cannan’s many admirers expect. Canada’s fourth city—Winnipeg. 


THE DEPARTURE 
OF ARTHUR—one of 
the beautiful illustra¬ 
tions by Lotte Reiniger 
in KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 
OF THE ROUND 
TABLE-by Roger 
Lancelyn Green. 

(Faber, 15s.) 



YOUTH HOSTEL ADVENTURE OTIIER RECOMMENDED ROOKS 


Jeremy’s dreams certainly taught 
him a great deal of history. 

SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY 

The Great Canoe, by Ronald Syme 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 

New Zealand . schoolboy 
Reg Palmer agrees to spend 
his holidays with Wesley Graham, 
son of a South Sea trader, he does 
not know What he is letting him¬ 
self in for. The two boys meet a 
film magnate who wants a native 
ocean-going canoe capable of hold¬ 
ing 100 men. The art of building 
such craft seems lost, but Wesley 
knows of a remote island, Mat- 
avera, where it may have sur¬ 
vived. Matavera is a weird place, 
supposed to have a sea-monster in 
its lagoon, and the boys’ adven¬ 
tures with the canoe-builders there 
make this a gripping yarn. 


Vagabonds’ Castle, by Lois 
Lamphtgh (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 

^ medieval Italian castle, sounds 
a likely place for adventure, 
and the four British youngsters 
certainly find it in this story, for 
they become involved in a plot to 
kidnap a scientist. Thrills are here 
in plenty, plus lively descriptions 
of youth-hostelling abroad. 

GIRL DETECTIVE 

Noreen’s First Case, by Helen 
Dawson (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

JJack to school as a new girl is 
Noreen’s first job after leaving 
school and becoming an assistant 
to an aunt who is a celebrated 
private detective. The school was 
troubled by the activities of a 
society calling itself The Masked 
Three, and, posing as a Fifth Form 
pupil, Noreen tracks them down. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
DENMARK, by Charles Strong 
(Phoenix, 9s. 6d.) 

MEN WHO SERVED AFRICA, 
by Josephine Kamm (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 

TIM BAKER MOTOR 
MECHANIC—a career book for boys 
(Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 

HELICOPTERS WORK LIKE 
THIS, by' Basil Arkell and John 
Taylor (Phoenix, 8s. 6d.) 

YOUR BOOK OF STAMP 
COLLECTING, by Roger Lewis and 
James Watson (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
ASTRONOMERS, by H. P. Wilkins 
(Museum Press, 10s. fed.) 

AIRLINE PILOT, and LOCO 
DRIVER—Men of Action Series, by 
Eric Leyland (Ward, 8s. 6d. each) 

A LIBRARY LIFE FOR 
DEBORAH, by Joan Llewelyn 
Owens, and SALLY DANCES, by 
Joan Selby-Lowndes — Mary. Dunn 
career novels for girls (Chatto and 
Windus, 8si 6d. each) 
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Comp 




anions 

THE BOY’S COMPANION 9/6 net 
TIIE GIRL’S COMPANION each 
Packed with chapters on sports, 
hobbies, indoor games, arts and 
handicrafts, these are up-to-date 
editions of old favourites. 


Birds 


INTERESTING 
BRITISH BIRDS 


7/6 

net 


Full of pictures of different 
British birds, this book tells you 
how to spot them, where to find 
their nests and what their eggs 
look like. 


Scripture 


2/6 net 
each 


KIND DEEDS OF JESUS 
STORIES JESUS TOLD 
These re-tell the stories and life 
of Jesus in simple words. Even 
the smallest children will enjoy 
the coloured pictures. 

Puzzles 

THE PINK BOOK 2/6 net 

THE YELLOW BOOK each 
The latest two of a very popular 
series. Each has 80 pages of all 
sorts of picture puzzles to try 
your skill. 



Ask your Bookseller for these 


This story easily could have 
happened! In a way it did, because 
Spring Valley Mill is a real place — 
but read all about it in this grand 
new book — 

TREASURE 
AT THE MILL 


Malcolm Saville 



‘'y^/’HEN John Adams discovered 
the Mill it was empty. 
No sooner had he learnt of the 
reputed treasure and determined 
to search for it, than the Mill 
was sold. Although the owners 
became his friends, someone else 
—an enemy with no scruple— 
was also after the hidden 
treasure 1 

' 8s. 6d. net 

From all booksellers 


NEWNES 



Jamboree Challenge 

Arthur Catherall 


A Scouting story with special 
appeal to members of Jamboree 
troops and Jamboree aspirants 
, everywhere. Illustrated by 
Kenneth Brookes . 10s. 6 d. 

★ 

Corsican Adventure 

Viola Bayley 

The Marriott family, of Paris 
Adventure , find their peaceful 
holiday in Corsica. changed 
into a*hreath«taking adventure. 
Illustrated by Marcia Lane 
Foster. 11s, 6 d. 

Mystery at Manihorpe 

Wilfrid Robertson 

A 44 whodunit ” story, set 
around the Norfolk marshes, 
recommended to both boy and 
girl readers. 10s. 6d. 

Noreen’s First Case 

Helen Dawson 

A detective story involving 
the activities of the “ masked 
three ” in the Crathelcy House 
girls’ school. 10s. 6 d. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

=dent= 

m YOUR LIBRARY 


LITTLE KARIN 

By Ebba Edskog. 
Translatedfrom the Swedish. 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher. 

Ss. Cd. net. 

“ A book that is different. Karin 
is a lovable girl, the drawings are 
delightful, and the adventures, 
though exciting, are always 
credible.”— Young Soldier. 

THE GL0RIET TOWER 

By Eileen Mcylcr 
Illustrated by Monica Walker 

8s. 6d. net. 

“ It gives a clear picture of how 
England used to live in a way that 
many history books fail to do. 
The plot is exciting enough to draw 
the reader on and to keep him 
guessing.”— <News Club. 

WATER FOR LONDON 

By Agnes Ashton 
Illustrated by Monica Walker 

8s. 6d. net. 


Two exciting books 
about real life . . • 

The Penicillin Man 

JOHN ROWLAND 

This life of Sir Alexander Fleming will deeply 
interest most children, even those without a 
scientific bent. It is the story of one of the 
greatest medical discoveries of modern times 
and of the efforts to make the miracle-working 
! drug usable in everyday medicine. 9s. 6cl. net 

Adventures at 

Windsor Castle 

VIOLET NEEDHAM 

The adventures of two boys who travel back 
into the past and take part in the exciting 
events which form the history of the' great 
castle at Windsor. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

and an adventure story 

Calamity Camp 

JACK COX 

An exciting tale of three boys whose camping 
holiday in Anglesey involved them in a mystery. 
A race against time to the Menai Bridge makes 
a thrilling climax. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


published by LUTTERWORTH PRESS 



Just a note to remind you about .three new books 
coming from THE BODLEY HEAD this Spring. 
There are two exciting historical novels ; men of the 
hills (Illus. 12s. 6d.) by Henry Treece, a story set in 
Stone Age Britain ; and roman eagle, Celtic hawk 
(Illus. 12s. 6d.) by Ernest A. Gray, a fast-moving 
tale of perilous adventure in Roman Britain. And for 
younger children, children at movinish (Illus. 1 0s. 6d.) 
by Estne Hamilton, a charming Irish pony story. 


aimimmmmmmmiiiuimiiiniimmmimnnummmmmiimimmmmMiiiimmmiiiimmiimmig 

I THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 



We can supply all Books reviewed or 
advertised in Children’s Newspaper 
or any other publication. 


“A most interesting 17th-century 
background in London. I thoroughly 
enjoyedit, and I think you would.”— 
Scout. 

THE EPW0RTH PRESS 

25-35 City Road, London, E.C.I 


JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB! | 

Members buy Books published at 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 for = 
ONLY 4/-. And there’s a free badge, free gifts and a free jE 
magazine. Write for details! E 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 ( 

Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ★ Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays (Thurs. 9-7) • = 

Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road = 




ffllllllllimillllllllllllllllltmmilllHIiltilllllilllHtillllllllillfilllllillilllllllllUIIIIHIIIIIIIillllllllllllUliiltllFr. 


n 



HEINE MANN 


S. & M. BOX 

Forbidden 

Cargo 

The exciting story .of the 
film—a first-class thriller 
of the investigation branch 
of H.M. Customs and 
Excise. 10s. 6d. 

JAMES REEVES 

Pigeons Si 
Princesses 

‘These varied and charm¬ 
ing stories prove that 
language can be clear, 
simple and beautiful with¬ 
out being vulgar.’— Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘ The 
very stuff of children’s 
literature.’— Junior Book¬ 
shelf. 

EDWARD ARDIZZONE 

illustrations 10s. 6d. 

KENNETH 

LILLINGTON 

Soapy and 
the 

Pharaoh’s 

Curse 

This boy’s adventure story 
was written by a school¬ 
master at the instigation 
and the connivance of his 
sixth form pupils. 

Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


you mustn’t miss 

DODIE SMITH 

The Hundred and 
One Dalmatians 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY TREASE 

The Gates 
of Bannerdale 

10s. 6d. 
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BALANCED 

(^entle Charles Lamb, the 
essayist, was not the most 
punctual clerk at the East India 
Office, where he worked for many 
years. One morning his chief 
called him to account. 

“You arrive very late, . Mr. 
Lamb.’’ 

“Yes,” replied Lamb, with a 
smile, “but remember how early 
I leave.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


GROWING PAINS 

gAiD Pixie Pip with a great big 
grin: 

“The flower show’s best prize I'll 
win! 

I’ve got a sunflower five feet tall. 
It's growing by my garden wall.” 
Now to you I have to relate 
The story of this prize bloom’s 
fate. 

It grew and grew, oh dear, oh my! 
It disappeared into the sky! 


A HOWLING SUCCESS IN JACKO’S HOUSE 


WHAT DID LENA REALLY FIND? 


Uarol and his little sister Lena 
were two grey squirrels. Like 
other young squirrel families in 
the wood, they had spent the 
winter together in a nest away from 
their parents. 

Now, as primroses began open¬ 
ing in sheltered places, Carol and 
Lena and their friends went explor¬ 
ing far among the tree tops and 
down the wood¬ 
land rides. 

When Carol 
told the others of 
his : adventures, 
they said: “How 
marvellous!” But 
when Lena told 
hers, the others 
said: “Rub¬ 

bish!” 

This made 
Carol very angry, 
for he loved his 
little sister, and 
knew she spoke 
the truth. 

Then, one late 
March evening, 

Lena said: “I saw snow. Masses 
of shining white snow covering the 
bushes along the lane. Winter has 
come again.” 

“Rubbish!” cried the others, 
laughing. . “Winter is past. The 
snow went weeks ago.” So Carol 
said: “Supposing we go and look 
for ourselves. Show us, Lena.” 

So, led by Lena, they all went 



leaping through the tree-tops, until, 
away ahead, they saw the lane. 
And all along, its bushes were 
covered with shining white! 

The squirrels looked at one 
another, astounded. Then one 
said: “Let us go down and look 
closer.” 

So they did. And then they 
laughed again. “But these are 
flowers, black¬ 
thorn flowers. 
They always 
bloom before the 
leaves!” the 
squirrels cried. 
“You, and your 
winter!” 

Lena’s tail 
drooped with 
shame. But Carol 
said quickly: 
“All the same, 
Lena is right. 
Because when 
these flowers 
bloom, the coun¬ 
try folk say.: 

. ‘ Blackthorn win¬ 
freezing winds, is 


its 


WHAT AM I? 

M y first is far above the earth, 
In planets and in stars. 

My next you’ll find in Jupiter, 
Although it's not in Mars. 

My, third is always in a plane. 

Or in an air balloon. 

My fourth is in a rocket 
Flying tp the Moon. 

To find the last one, take a jet 
Into the stratosphere. 

You’ll find my whole around you 
there, 

Above the atmosphere. 


Crossivord puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I The 
sound of a trumpet. 4 Utensil for 
Trying, . 7, Animal of the weasel 
family. 9 Snake. 10 Shows the 
way. 12" Rugby Union. 13 
Sailors ! 14 Forms over a cut. 

16 Shillings and pence. 17 Brief 
period of time. 18 Quietened. 20 
Middlesex town. 21 Before. 22 
Regions beyond the clouds. 

READING DOWN. 1 Erected. 
2 Water plants. 3 Makes a mis¬ 
take. 4 Penetrated. 5 Yearly. 
6 You might catch fish in it. 8 
Member of Parliament. 9 Small 
fish. 11 Next month’s festival. 
14 Exhausted. 15 To make indis¬ 
tinct. 17 Small blue-black plum. 
18 Feminine pronoun. 19 Lord. 


NAME ME 

Fill in llie blanks with a name 
to make a well-known place. 

— -LAND 

-IQUE 

DEN———— 


KING’S- 


SAN— 

SWIN- 


-IN 

-O’GROATS 
——CO 


-HAM 

-TUCKY 


1 



2 

3 


4 

s. 

6 




7 ’ 


a 






9 







to 

II 





12 



13 





14 



IS 


16 



17 





IB 



19 






20 









21 




22 







Adolphus was trying a few new- songs at the piano, when Jacko let Bouncer 
and two of his dog friends into the room. They did not seem to like 
Adolphus’s singing a little bit and they began howling dismally. Jacko and 
Chimp,peeping round the door,thought itawonderful,ifmostunmusicaleffect. 

SPOT THE . . . 

pigeon’s nest, a flattish-shaped, 
flimsy affair of sticks, which never¬ 
theless often remains visible long 
after stronger-looking nests have 
vanished. For so large a bird it 
appears ridiculously small, and 


EQUALS 

“ I began life as a barefoot boy,” 
said the very pompous man. 
“I wasn’t born with shoes on, 
either,” replied one of his lis¬ 
teners. 
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STUCK WITH IT 

'J'HERE was an old man of Siam, 
Whose face was all covered in 
jam. 

He said: “My excuse 

Would be of no use — 

Twas my habit from when in my 
pram ! ” 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. (a) Automobile Association (b) North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (c) National 
Association of Local Government Officers 
(d) Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

2. . Roses. 

3. No, they swallow it just as they seize it, oi 
nearly so. Their beaks lack teeth and ar*- 
unsuited for grinding. 

4. Yes. 

5. Lewes is the county town of East Sussex 
and Chichester the chief town of West 
Sussex. 

6. Trinity House. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What am I? Space 

Name me. Mary, Martin, Mark, Lynn, Ruth, 
John, Francis, Don, Lewis, Ken 

Numbers and letters. Home, hem, row, Kew» 
homework 

Name me. Pen 



ter, with 
coming!’ ’’ 

But that night the bitter winter 
wind came back. 

“So Lena was right, after all,” 
said the squirrels, as they huddled 
in their dreys, their teeth chatter¬ 
ing. “We will never laugh at her 
again once this is over.” 

Jane Thornicroft 


quite an amount of the sitting bird 
protrudes over the sides. Perhaps 
that is why Mrs. Pigeon lays but 
two shiny, white eggs. Certainly 
there would be scant room for a 
big family. 

The squabs, as young ''pigeons 
are called, are scrawny-looking 
creatures, and retain their scraggy, 
forlorn look for some time. They 
are fed on a milky fluid which 
comes from the glands in the 
parent bird’s breast. 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south-west and Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Saturn is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at seven 
o’clock on Sun¬ 
day evening, March 31. 



Answer next week 


NUMBERS AND LETTERS 
TI/RITE down the. figures 12 3 4 5 
6 7 8. Each of these repre¬ 
sents a letter, and all the letters 
make a word. By answering the 
elites below, you can find out what 
the word is. 

1, 2, 3, and 4 represent a 
place where you live; 1, 4, and 3 
the edge of a garment; 7, 6, and 
5 a noise; 8, 4, and 5 famous 
gardens in Surrey; the whole is a 
task. 

NAME ME 

]y£osT people use me every day, 
But farmers in a different way. 
Their animals I safely keep— 
Their hens and cows and bleating 
sheep. 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column S 
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BE THE CHAMP 
IN YOUR GANG! 



A wizard rocket launcher 
tube with two free rockets 
inside every special packet of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. The 
rockets, tipped with soft 
sponge, hit the target with 
amazing accuracy. How clever 
are you? Get your Blowzooka 
set now and start shooting 
down the cut-out toy soldiers 
on the back of the packet. 


Hurry! In these 
special packets— 
for a short time only! 









































































































